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being made Secretary of State, just as down to our
own time he paid for being made colonel of a regi-
ment. Many years after Walpole, Lord North used
to job the loans, and it was not until the younger Pitt
set a loftier example that any minister saw the least
harm in keeping a portion of a public loan in his own
hands for distribution among his private friends. For
a minister to buy the vote of a member of Parliament
was not then thought much more shameful, than almost
down to our own time it has been thought shameful for
a member of Parliament to buy the vote of an elector.
Is it a greater sin against political purity to give a mem-
ber five hundred pounds for his vote, than to advance
three thousand for the purchase of his seat 1 Yet even
the austere Pitt laughed, as Walpole might have laughed,
at what he called the squeamish and maiden coyness of
the House of Commons, in hesitating to admit the right
of the owners of rotten boroughs to be compensated for
the disfranchisemont of their property. It is absurd tc
suppose that Walpole first tempted mankind into rapa-
city and selfishness. Even his enemies admitted that
corruption had boon gaining ground over since the time
of Charles II Nobody demos that in all its forms,
the venality alike of members and of constituencies was
vastly worse thirty years after Walpolo's disappearance,
than anybody over assorted it to be in his time, To
say, with some modern writers, that Walpole organised
corruption as a system, that he made corruption the
normal process of parliamentary government, that he
governed by moans of an assembly which was satur-
ated with corruption, is to use language enormously
in excess of any producible evidence and of all legiti-perior ability by perversitiess  toldon to his solid, and they
